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a score of languages and hundreds of 

dialects, divided by the printed lists of 

the census returns into one thousand 

three hundred and fifty-four divisions 
of caste, tribe and race, while seven thousand 
one hundred similar divisions not specified 
in the printed lists were noted in the manu- 
script returns, each to 2 greater or less extent 
differing from another in dress, manners and 
customs, is like describing a Kaleidoscope with 
countless particles, ever changing in bewilder- 
ing variety. 

Seated in a railway carriage, looking out at 
a station, men are seen in all imaginable and 
unimaginable styles of costumes from the neat 
quasi-European business suit, the round velvet 
cap of the Hindu, the red Turkish fez of the 
Mohammedan or the handsome turbans of silk 
or the finest of “‘India’ muslin, showing by its 
arrangement the caste of its wearer, down to 
the coolie with but a loin-cloth and scanty 
turban or a hideous fakir, whose naked body 
besmeared with ashes and hair standing out in 
matted rope-like coils is more repulsive than 
any savage. The knowing onlooker can tell by 
a glance the caste and rank and residence of 
the motley crowd by the clothes they wear. 

The railway menials are in uniforms of blue 
denim, the substantial farmer in red and yellow 
checked gingham, homespun and decent, the 
native merchant or magnate with gaudily 
brocaded or changeable silk waistcoat and 
plush coat of red or green embroidered with 
gold or silver braid; with the daintiest bordered 
muslin scarf as a nether drapery if a Hindu or 
baggy white trousers if a Mohammedan; these 
and a seore of other varieties in dress make up 


Th describe the people of India, speaking 


a most picturesque crowd. The commonest 
suit, however, consists of white, the trousers 
wide-legged if a Mohammedan, close-fitting 
from below the Knee to the ankle if a Hindu, 
or more often about four yards of cloth draped 
around the waist tight in the back and folded 
in plaits in front so that the limbs are left free 
to walk—left hang to the heels by a Mohamme- 
dan, jauntily tucked up by the Hindu to form 
short trousers. Over this is the shirt worn out- 
side like a laborer’s blouse. For the head the 
turban of from four to ten yards of cloth wound 
around the head and making the most becom- 
ing of head-wear. Vest and coat are worn by 
those who can afford them, while the poorer 
men in cold weather wrap whatever they may 
have about them, a thin cotton sheet, a coarse 
planket, a strip of carpet, or the wadded com- 
forter which serves as bedding at night and top- 
coat for the chilly morning and evening. But 
we must not let the men’s gay attire take all 
our attention. Are no women to be seen? 
Yes, here is a group of sheeted shapes shuffling 
along in slipshod sandals, which confine only 
the toes, covered with the burqa, “a veil with 
eye-holes,” i. e., voluminous draperies con- 
sisting of five-yard wide breadths of muslin 
gathered to the lower edge of a cap sitting on 
top of the head. The middle of the front width 
is plain and in it a bit of drawn work through 
which the “bibi’” may see enough tc keep her 
from quite stumbling over her fellow-passen- 
gers. The silken garments rustle, the heavy 
Silver anklets and bracelets jingle as she slips 
along, urged none too gently by the important 
man of the party. The daughters, doll-like 
little beauties with silken or muslin veil pulled 
over the bejeweled hair braided in many tiny 


plaits, hurry close after. The lower class 
women, their servants, have only a cotton veil 
or shawl, the “chudder,” over the head pulled 
so as to conceal most of the face. Their trousers 
are full and baggy, draped to the ankle, differ- 
ing from the men’s trousers in the extra full- 
ness. The shirts or kKurtas are just like the 
men’s and for a full suit there is the rumal 
or kerchief in addition, besides the shoes; five 
garments make a complete suit of clothes. 
One pair of ear-rings and one of bracelets, 
with perhaps some necklaces and pendants and 
certainly finger-rings, is enough of jewelry for 
any man; but an Isaiah’s pen is needed to de- 
scribe the jewels and toilet articles of the 
women. The poor women of low caste who 
work in the fields and streets often wear as 
much as those of higher rank and wealth; and 
it is as showy, too, though of brass and tin and 
glass instead of gold and silver and precious 
stones. See the head covered with silver plates 
with pendants down over the ears, ears with 
lobes pierced full of holes, the heavy ear-rings 
dragging them well down to the shoulders, the 
earrings, great hoops standing out three inches 
and more from the head, with pendants com- 
ing down on the shoulders, necklaces of sorts 
with silver coins, her dowry, charms, amulets, 
all sorts of “lockets” and pendants, nose-rings 
coming to the chin, bracelets galore from wrists 
to elbows almost,—gold, silver, glass, (tin, 
sealing wax, twisted strings of cotton chain for 
those who can’t afford better) armlets above 
the elbow, finger rings, thumb rings set with 
mirrors the size of a half dollar, (into which 
the wearer may cast self-admiring glances), 
anklets and toe rings so that the tops of the 
toes are quite covered with silver. Is my lady 


not brave in her finery? 

The man of the party, father, husband, 
brother or son of the principal lady, in good 
English, courteously asks if these ladies may 
ride in the compartment with us. Once seated, 
with the shutters so arranged that no curious 
eyes can peer in, or when the train has leisurely 
moved out of the station, the soiled enveloping 
veil is thrown back and lo! a Cinderella ap- 
pears in beautiful sheer veil of white or may- 
be ’tis silk, or if winter fine wool, the hand- 
some garments and jewelry before concealed 
by the soiled burqa, light up the dingy railway 
carriage, while the conversation begins with 
the usual questions as to the whence, whither, 
and wherefore of the journey. But stay. You 
ask why speak of the “soiled” burqa, may not 
any one’s garments, especially when white, be- 
come travel stained? This is not a “travel- 
Stained” garment. Had the lady left home in 
clean outside garments she would have been 
liable to insult, or at least might have been sup- 
posed to be a “bazar woman,” those wretched 
women of the town known in _ public places by 
their clean, light, garments. Our Christian 
women, those who wear clean clothes, must be 
most careful in demeanor, else some wretch in- 
sult them. Some to avoid this danger put on 
clothes something like those of Europeans. 
This garb showing them to be Christians allows 
them greater freedom. Shocking! you say, 
that a respectable woman dare not wear clean 
clothes outside her door? But, respectable 
women are not supposed to go outside their 
door. : 

These people, we notice, are to superiors re- 
spectful even subservient, using many honorific 
titles, such as Lord, Great King, Your Honor, 


the Presence, Preserver of the Poor, and speak- 
ing of himself as your slave, your servant, in 
self-abasing style. Oh, they’ve been trained to 
it. In some places the outcaste must not speak 
of the higher castes by name, but as god, and 
of himself as the slave under the latter’s foot. 

To equals they are courteous and affable, 
using terms of respect equivalent fo Sir or 
Esquire. A well known proverb is, “Call 
others Sir, and be called Sir yourself.” 

To inferiors, servants, and those under their 
authority, they tend to be dictatorial, often 
domineering, exacting the marks of respect 
they have shown to those above them. The 
“head of the house” is master in deed as in 
name. The Mohammedans are in the majority 
in the Punjab. Their manners and customs 
are much like those of Mohammedans in every 
land but are somewhat modified by their Hindu 
environment. Those especially whose ancestors 
were forcibly converted to the Prophet by 
means of the sword are not “dyed-in-the-wool.”’ 

To them is due the seclusion of woman. 
Scholars tell us that according to the sacred old 
books of the Hindus, woman was allowed more 
liberty, and regarded more as man’s equal than 
has been the case since the Mohammedan con- 
quest. The Mohammedan influenced by Hindu 
ideas will not eat with Christians in India, 
though he may know that the Koran _per- 
mits it. 

Divorce is easy and common. The dead are 
buried in a winding sheet without a coffin in a 
shelf-like recess at the side of the grave. Bits 
of pottery or tools or utensils used in life are 
left by the grave. 

Lights are burned at the tombs of fakirs or 
holy men. 


Devout men pray five times a day, some 
times go to the Mosque on Fridays, but most 
are very lax in the performance of their known 
religious duties, to say nothing of those with 
which they are unacquainted. 

It is a very pious woman who prays or fasts 
on Fridays, but nearly all men and women ob- 
serve the fast during the month of Ramazan. 
Yet many men neglect going to the place for 
prayer on the feast-day following, often making 
the excuse that they have not clean clothes, so 
cannot join in the prayers. The servants 
going to arrange for a wife for Isaac, the mar- 
riage feasts described in the Bible, the two in- 
vitations, the going out of the virgins to meet 
the bridegroom, the marriage processions, the 
women going in groups for water, lighting the 
lamp, (a tiny earthen dish) and placing it ona 
stand—praying to be seen of men, wearing 
soiled clothes, being unwashed and uncombed 
putting on no ornaments when mourning as 
did David when his child was sick and the 
Israelites after the calf-worship at Horeb, 
thieves digging through the mud walls to steal, 
beating accused persons, the police often beat- 
ing thieves to extort confession and find where 
the booty is hidden, taking up the bed and 
walking, being “borne of four,’ two women 
grinding at the mill, ploughing with oxen, the 
“loaves” of bread, flat unleavened cakes, nay, 
the very idioms of the Bible still living in this 
Eastern land, put us back into Bible scenes. The 
pious speech of the Mohammedan has an Old 
Testament flavor as when you speak of a 
friend’s illness the response comes ‘may the 
Lord heal him.” 

Early marriages and the engaging of children 
to those selected for family, caste or financial 


reasons, are practised by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans, but it is more a matter of cus- 
tom with Mohammedans and of religion with 
Hindus. The price paid for the girl of ten 
decides the parents to give her to the highest 
bidder. Hindus justify early marriage on the 
grounds that thereby the peace of families is 
secured, the young wives being thus early 
taught to obey the elder generation. Supersti- 
tion is also accountable in some degree, and 
the idea that the son is the Savior of his father 
from a certain hell. The Hindu believes that 
he will die and be reborn 8,400,000 times, with 
intermediate periods of existence spent in 
heaven or hell, according to the deeds of his 
past life. Their ideas, customs and supersti- 
tions are little known; religion enters into 
everything from birth to death. Boatmen 
worship their boats, others certain animals, 
plants, and trees; the farmer his plow and 
grain heap; the soldier his weapons; artisans 
their tools, knives, looms, oil presses, earthen 
jars, the potter’s wheel; the dyer his pot of 
dye; traders, rupees; writers their pen and 
ink. A religion which recognizes 330 millions 
of gods, and in which ceremonies are much 
more important than conduct; caste is every- 
thing, the individual nothing; is more a system 
of caste than areligion. The Hindu believes in 
God, is in a certain sense a monotheist yet is a 
polytheist. Life even of the lowest form is 
sacred to him, yet infanticide and poisoning of 
troublesome relatives is not unknown. He de- 
pends much on dreams, omens, auguries, sooth- 
sayers, the influence of stars and planets, and 
relies on the dictum of astrologers as to auspic- 
ious or unauspicious times for beginning work, 
making engagements, etc. 


Superstition still occasionally causes the of- 
fering of sacrifice to avert calamity, e. 2. a 
steam engine working badly a man was put 
into it to appease the wrath of the controlling 
god. In Patiala, during plague excitement the 
people seized on the chief medical officer for a 
sacrifice to cause plague to cease. Troops op- 
portunely arriving saved the wounded doctor 
bruised with brickbats and besmeared with 
filth, from suffocation in a burning building. 

Those entering a room in which is a small- 
pox patient take off their shoes as a mark of 
respect to the goddess of smallpox incarnate in 
the sick one. The Hindus burn their dead, 
keeping the ashes until they can be sent to the 
Ganges. Tied up in tattered rags from which 
they are sifting out, hanging on the limbs of 
bushes, they are gruesome reminders of mor- 
tality. - 

Engagemenis may be made when mere babies. 
The occasion is one of feasting and rejoicing, in 
which the principals have but little share. The 
legal marriage may not be now until the boy is 
fourteen and the girl twelve. Yet often before 
that time ceremonies are performed that are 
considered binding. It is a sign of reform that 
the very early marriages and those of little 
girls to old men, are being frowned upon. Yet 
they still take place. Hindu reformers are Titve 
ing to prove from their holy books that widow 
re-marriage is permissible, and some advanced 
thinkers have actually been responsible for a 
widow’s second marriage. It is a reform to be 
ardently desired that these young widows may 
escape a life of torment and degradation, too 
often of shame. At the wedding part of the 
amusement consists in singing indecent songs, 
the bride’s friends ascribing all sorts of low 


motives to the bridegroom’s friends; the women 
of his connection retaliate by harder and viler 
epithets for the men of the bride’s family, the 
women thus in song attacking the men, and 
each party trying to out-do the other. 

This giving of abuse, or using billingsgate is 
carried to great perfection by all classes, and is 
exhibited to its utmost on the occasion of a 
quarrel. Part of the training of a Hindu girl 
begun at the tender age of five so that she may 
secure a good husband, is to repeat a volley of 
curses against her Santin or rival wife in the 
possible future, thus arousing feelings of burn- 
ing jealousy. One specimen must suffice: 
“May I devour my Santin’s head!” 

Every girl has at least one gala day, and one 
ride, when dressed in the gayest of clothes and 
decked with jewelry she is carried in a covered 
box to her father-in-law’s house. Yet the 
leaving of her father’s house is like a funeral, 
with loud cries and lamentations. According 
to custom her mother and unmarried sisters 
may not come to visit her in her new home. 

The chuhras or sweeper caste, with but little 
religion of their own, pattern their customs 
after those upon whom they depend—those 
under Hindus have Hindus names and cus- 
toms, and those under Mohammedan influence 
Mohammedan names and customs. They are 
densely ignorant and if possible more supersti- 
tious even than Hindus, being very much 
afraid of evil spirits. They bury their dead 
face downward to prevent the dis-embodied 
spirit’s becoming a troublesome ghcst. The 
second wife wears a disk cf tin with the rude 
figure of a woman scratched upon it to ward off 
the troubles which the jealous spirit of the first 
wife might send upon her. The barterers of 


charms, amulets, knotted strings over each 
knot of which some magic formula has been 
said and such like drives a thriving trade with 
them. They may have more than one wife, 
just as the Mohammedans and Hindus. In 
their humbler station the baser passions of 
envy, jealousy and impurity are more undis- 
guised perhaps. Their degradation aided by 
their work as the scavengers and doersof all 
the filthy work of the village, and their food, 
the flesh of animals which have died from ac- 
cident or disease (carrion). is very great. 

Home life, as we think of it, is found alone 
in any degree among Christians. Where the 
wife and daughters serve the lordly master, 
happy if he finds no fault, eating the food left 
by him after all his wishes are met; where the 
boys from bahbyhcod tyrannize over the female 
part of the household, ordering about their 
own mothers, indulged, untrained: and uncor- 
rected; where even natural affection is chilled 
or stifled by ‘“‘custom” the shrine at which all 
alike worship, the only wonder is that the peo- 
ple, faulty though they be, are as good as they 
are. The religions they have are little help to 
morality and right living. Sins against caste 
are in eating and drinking and _ performing 
ritualistic ceremonies. There are no caste pun- 
ishments for forgery, perjury, cheating or theft. 
Indeed there are whole castes of thieves, more 
cunningly trained than Fagin’s disciples. Among 
Hindus prostitution is a part of temple worship. 

Fatalism weakens, even destroys all sense of 
individual responsibility; “If written on my 
forehead. what can I do.” Not being free I 
am not responsible. 

In case one looks to the sacred books for 
light and guidance, the tales told of their di- 


vinity are unspeakably vile. Any account of 
many of the customs of the people would be 
unfit for these pages. 

Festivals and holidays are many; religious 
and other fairs bring many together; these 
merry-makings are enjoyed by the men and 
boys. The women have their share, if any, 
separate. Separation by caste and custom, €x- 
plains much*that is strange to Westerners. . 


“Oh, how we're longing, 
That you know the Prince of Peace, 
When he shall enter 
Thou shalt find release. 
When the whole world’s Saviour, 
Lay beneath the Eastern Star, 
Saw you not yon day-spring 
Rising from afar?” 


“Tndia, Oh, India, 

Lift your eyes from ruins old, 
India, Oh, India, 

Now thy light behold.” 
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